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THE SUMMER PRINT EXHIBITION 


HE ideal museum collection should consist of standards, 

the finest things of their kind, that have come down to us 
from the hands of master artists and craftsmen, Occidental as 
well as Oriental. If a museum fails to provide standards, there 
can be no real basis for intelligent judgment, for books, photo- 
graphs, and casts can never take the place of actual objects. 
The difficulty is, first, in knowing what the standards are, and 
then in getting them. An American museum, particularly a new 
one, cannot ever hope to rival the collections of the older insti- 
tutions of Europe, built, so often, on royal patronage and loot. 
It is said, for instance, that the Soviet government has national- 
ized all of the great private collections of Russia. Highly desir- 
able as this may be for the moment, it certainly is not calculated 
to encourage private enterprise in the future. American mu- 
seums must, by necessity, be built on private collections and 
donations, as we shall never have the patronage of a Louis XIV 
or the spoils of war of a Napoleon. Even if funds are obtainable, 
so many of the great works of painting and sculpture, the 
standards, are not available, but safely repose in the museums 
and churches of the Old World. It is different with prints, for 
prints, being a multiple art, may usually be had. 

As a case in point, the reader is directed to the present exhi- 
bition in the Print Gallery (XI). Here may be seen, as in the 
larger exhibition recently held in Gallery VIII, many of the 
outstanding works of art in the graphic medium during the past 
five centuries. Though prints lack color and are on a small scale, 
composition, design, draughtsmanship, as well as subject mat- 
ter, can be studied as in paintings. Prints are our easily avail- 
able standards. 

Let us consider, as typical examples, the four prints from the 
exhibition, illustrated opposite. First we have Rembrandt, 
universally acknowledged the greatest etcher that has ever 
lived, represented by a print made by the master in his forty- 
eighth year, “The Supper at Emmaus,” a gift of The Print 
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Club. A good Rembrandt painting is exceedingly difficult and 
costly to procure, on the other hand, he printed large editions 
of his three hundred odd etchings. His great Flemish contem- 
porary, Peter Paul Rubens, whose paintings are familiar to 
every visitor to the Louvre, etched only three plates. His ‘“‘Saint 
Catherine in the Clouds,” a gift of Ralph King, is, according to 
Hind,’ “the most powerful of the three.” Adriaen van Ostade, 
not a prolific etcher, made about fifty plates and, to quote as 
great an authority as Laurence Binyon,” “his etchings have 
more interest than his pictures.” In these plates the social and 
religious life and history of a period can be faithfully recon- 
structed. Rembrandt must have painted under such conditions 
and employed just such little boys to grind his colors as van 
Ostade depicts in his “Painter’s Studio,” a gift of Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr. In the fourth illustration we can again study Tie- 
polo’s love of line and of light in his “Fantasies”, as full of life 
and air as are his oils. Aesthetic, historical and social documents, 
great works of art and available standards of judgment—the 
four little prints are all these. +. & 


HEAD OF A BOY BY GEORGE FULLER 


George Fuller was born near the New England town of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, on January 17, 1822. Attracted by the 
fame of its fertile soil, his father had moved from Brighton and 
there, by his own choice, his son was destined to spend the 
greater part of his life. The valley landscape, with vista of hills 
beyond, attracted and held his affection. There his mother and 
several brothers died from lung trouble, and in 1859 his father’s 
serious illness and death called him back in a still more imper- 
ative fashion. To a man of his sensitive nature, duty spoke then 
in no uncertain manner and for fifteen years he turned his back 
manfully upon his chosen career and struggled to carry on the 
farm for those of his family who were left and for his wife, whom 
he had married in the year 1861. 

His early training in art had been only a casual one. He had 
studied in Boston, in Albany with a sculptor named Brown, and 
in New York. His first attempts had come through the inspir- 


1 Arthur M. Hind, Print Collector’s Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 1. 
2 Laurence Binyon, Dutch Etchers of the XVII Century, The Portfolio, Monograph No. 21. 
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ation of his half-brother’s success in itinerant portraiture. One 
of his uncles, who died young, was an artist, and an aunt was 
known for her skill in miniatures and crayons. Thus there was a 
native genius in his blood and the instruction he had had and a 
six months trip in Europe in 1860 completed his meagre artistic 
training. 

What would have been difficult to many a man wasnot difficult 
to him. He came back from Europe to bury himself on a New 
England farm. There for fifteen years he struggled on, finding 
happiness for himself, and occasional hours for painting. His 
art mellowed to an amazing degree during that time. Unin- 
fluenced by his contemporaries he carried with him his memories 
of the old masters, of Rembrandt, Correggio, and others whose 
work he had seen and admired. 

If ever any man found salvation through obedience to his 
duty as he saw it, George Fuller was the man. In 1875 he failed 
with many other farmers owing to a disastrous slump in prices. 
Harassed by debts, he in despair fell back on his art. Working 
steadily through the winter of 1875-76 he took the pictures 
painted to Boston and to his amazement found a ready sale and 
a demand for all he could do. From then on he painted steadily 
during the eight remaining years of his life. The debts were 
lifted from the farm and he found in a moment the success that 
is only vouchsafed to many after bitter years of struggle. 

The Head of a Boy lately presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett for the Dorothy Burnham Everett Memorial 
Collection is a fine example of Fuller’s art at its ripest. It has all 
his sensitiveness and tenderness. It has too his underlying 
strength and virility. Truly it is the work of a man who has 
suffered but who has dreamed. Low in intensity it well expresses 
his theories about color “for he considered gradation, or the rela- 
tion of one part to another, of the most importance in a picture. 
He said that color in its highest meaning was a delicate sense of 
gradation.” His pictures are never high in their color values but 
like this Head of a Boy have often rare richness and mellowness. 

The words of W. D. Howells, in the Memorial Volume pub- 
lished after his death epitomizes George Fuller’s attitude 
towards art. “Of absolute realism in his portraits there is little; 
of accurate imitation of the details of form and color there is 
also little; but there is, what is very much better, a masterly 
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generalization of the characteristic traits of the sitter. A 
portrait which has this quality is not less an accurate repre- 
sentation because it happens not to be a commonplace one. It is 
this quality which has made the portraits of the old masters live 
as models for all future painters, and it is the lack of this which 
makes the ordinary portrait no more valuable as a likeness than 
a photograph.” George Fuller never was nor ever could have 
been a realist. He took facts as he saw them and wrought with 
them or from them poetic images. W. M. M. 


THE FIFTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


American art of today has a complexity it lacked fifteen years 
back. Developments of one kind or another have come with a 
rush during those years. Life and standards of life as well have 
changed and it is not to be wondered that art also, which at its 
best is the expression of life, should have been profoundly 
affected. The public too has become more acutely conscious. 
All of this is healthy for there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween demand and production. Art cannot really flourish except 
in cultivated ground. 

The Fifth Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting, 
which opens on June twelfth, is designed to give a birds-eye 
view of these shifting currents which go to make up American 
art of today. Approximately ninety-six canvases are hung in 
Galleries IX and X, sixty-six of these invited by the Museum 
and thirty are the work of Cleveland artists. The latter were 
selected by the same Jury which passed upon the entries for the 
Cleveland Artists’ Exhibition. 

A brief résumé of the important group of portrait and figure 
studies shows the wide range of the exhibition. They pass from 
the finely realistic family group of Charles Hopkinson, the gifted 
Boston painter, to the highly stylized Spanish Sisters of Abram 
Poole or the stylization of form and color in Sidney Dickinson’s 
Marjorie. Fromkes and Hawthorne show in their canvases a 
careful patterning of figure and background which can be noted 
as well in the work of Vago and William J. Edmondson. Frieseke, 
Turner, and Konersman betray their interest in light as it 
affects the surface textures, and Walter H. Brough’s portrait 
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has a direct compositional appeal and a fine feeling for darks in 
the gown and background. 

John Carroll’s Dora is painted with breadth and vigor. In it 
can be noted all the striving of this young Woodstock artist 
after the form qualities of his subject. The same elements are 
emphasized in The Accordion Player of Guy Pene du Bois plus 
a somewhat greater feeling for design. This design element is 
also present in the Mario of Louise B. Maloney, the Marcella of 
Maurice Sterne, Kroll’s Young Women, and the masterly Nude 
by Eugene Speicher. In the latter picture there is an added 
quality of texture and a poetic reserve and impersonality which 
marks all of this-artist’s work. 

Closely allied is a group of canvases which may be classed 
together under the general heading of genre subjects. John 
Sloan’s Spring Flowers is such a picture. Others that deserve 
more than passing mention are The Society of the Steps by 
Robert Spencer and Jerome Myer’s Street Conversation. A 
little different in spirit and decidedly satiric is Hopper’s New 
York Restaurant with its delightful touch of metropolitanism. 
Kronberg has treated well a ballet subject, the particular field 
he has made his own, and Grabach’s Village is a delightfully 
humorous pattern of backyards and figures. 

The small group of Still Life subjects adds diversity and charm 
to the exhibition. In them the love of painting for painting’s 
sake, the charms of texture and color are emphasized. The 
pictures by William J. Edmondson, Emil Carlsen, and Herman 
Dudley Murphy are especially marked by these last two ele- 
ments. Static in so far as their arrangement goes they are uni- 
fied by their all-over color quality and by the directness with 
which they are seen. Quite different in spirit are the three still 
life subjects, two by Henry G. Keller and one by Schnakenberg. 
Seen as directly, they are more subjective in their treatment 
and are markedly dynamic in their pattern energies. Somewhere 
between these groups come the two sensitively painted flower 
subjects by Mary Susan Collins and the technically brilliant 
canvas by Sandor Vago. More purely subjective and expres- 
sionistic than them all are the Tulips and Jonquils by Glackens 
and Leaves by Elsie Driggs. 

Landscape inevitably dominates any American exhibition for 
unquestionably the American artist as a whole thinks more 
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clearly through landscape. Here again as in other sections of the 
exhibition pictures have been chosen with an attempt to give a 
cross section of the tendencies of today. Impressionism still 
holds sway in the delicately idyllic work of Childe Hassam. 
Folinsbee, Griffin, Beneduce, Bredin, and Hoffman follow in 
varying degrees the. same lead. The realism of Charles Davis, 
Connaway, Daniel Garber, and Ritschel proclaims their creed 
in unmistakable terms. Chauncey Ryder and Gottwald poetize 
their subjects, while George Adomeit and Ora Coltman working 
respectively towards greater form quality and towards pattern, 
each achieve a healthy freshness and individuality. 
Curiously enough the romantic has been to a certain extent 
taboo and it is a relief to see such pictures as The Storm of Karl 
Anderson or the brilliant Road by the Sea of Henry Keller. In 
both of these the respective artists achieve their most consistent 
and successful canvases. But romance is not for them alone. 
There is the idyllic aloofness of Edward Bruce, the wistfulness 
of Arthur B. Davies. Halpert, Randall Davey, and Marjorie 
Phillips are strangely and effectively subjective. Rockwell Kent 
strikes his note of glamour and rugged power. Lawson, Higgins, 
Johanson, Mahonri Young, Gellert, Gaertner, and Clough each 
are strongly represented. It is difficult not to mention at length 
the work of Prendergast and Savage, Grace Kelly, Preston 
Dickinson, and others. But unfortunately space will not permit. 
The Museum wishes to express its great appreciation to the 
artists who have been kind enough to lend their pictures for the 
period of the exhibition, and, in addition, to Art Patrons of 
America, the Bourgeois Gallery, Incorporated, Charles Daniel, 
Ferargil Galleries, George E. Gage, Grand Central Art Galleries, 
C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, William Macbeth, Incorporated, 
The Milch Galleries, N. E. Montross, Duncan Phillips of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Frank K. M. Rehn, Scott and 
Fowles, Marie Sterner, and Wildenstein and Company. The 
Museum also wishes to thank the following for allowing their 
pictures to be hung in this exhibition: Mrs. C. L. Bailey, E. E. 
Bartlett, Mrs. B. P. Bole, Frank H. Ginn, Mrs. E. B. Greene, 
Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna, Mrs. Charles Hopkinson, William G. 
Mather, Mrs. Malcolm McBride, The Mid-Day Club, Clifton 
Newell, The Public Schools of Cleveland, Charles Prendergast, 
and Mrs. Henry W. Stecher. W. M. M. 
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NUDE 
By Eugene Speicher 


PARRY HARBOR 
By Rockwell Kent 
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HIGH BRIDGE 


By Preston Dickinson 


| YOUNG WOMEN 
By Leon Kroll 
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THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 
By Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A. 
By Gifford Beal 
Iil 
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THE ACCORDION PLAYER 
By Guy Pene du Bois 


IN THE ALLEGHENIES 
By Marjorie Phillips 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
LIST OF EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 


Artist 
Adomeit, George 
Anderson, Karl 
Angarola, Anthony 
Beal, Gifford 


Beal, Reynolds 
Bellows, George 
Beneduce, Antimo 


Blumenschein, Ernest L. 


Braught, Ross E. 
Breckenridge, Hugh H. 
Bredin, R. Sloan ° 
Brough, Walter H. 
Brown, Roy 

Bruce, Edward 
Burroughs, Bryson 
Carlsen, Emil 

Carroll, John 

Clough, Thomas 


Collins, Mary Susan 
Coltman, Ora 


Connaway, Jay 

Davey, Randall 
Davies, Arthur B. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Deike, Clara L. 
Dickinson, Preston 
Dickinson, Sidney E. 
Driggs, Elsie 

Du Bois, Guy Pene 
Edmondson, William J. 


Folinsbee, John F. 
Frieseke, Frederick C. 
Fromkes, Maurice 
Gaertner, Carl F. 


Garber, Daniel 
Gellert, Emery 
Glackens, William 
Gottwald, Frederick C. 


Subject 
Down to the Harbor 
The Storm 
Swede Hollow 


Winter Afternoon, East River at 


sgth Street, New York 
The Sally Ann Off Rockport 
The Clothes Line 
Picnic, Stage Fort Park, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Trail Through the Cafion 
Sand Dunes and Snow 
The Waterfall 
Late March 
Portrait 
The Big Hill 
The Valley of Horace 
Arcady 
K’ang Hsi Porcelains 
Dora 
Winter Day, Peekskill 
Ruins of Athelstan 
Cinerarias 
White Dahlias 
Portygee Neighborhood 
From Pilgrims to Portuguese 
Vermont Hills 
New Mexican Winter 
Meditation, The Rivulet 
In Afternoon Light 
Crystal and Flowers 
High Bridge 
Marjorie 
Leaves 
The Accordion Player 
Portrait of Ora Coltman 
Still Life 
School House Hill 
Italian Girl 
Pussy Willows 
The Forge Hammer 
Snow and Steel 
Winding Road 
The West Side 
Tulips and Jonquils 
The Lure of the Cypress 
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Artist 
Grabach, John R. 
Griffin, Walter 
Halpert, Samuel 
Hassam, Childe 


Hawthorne, Charles W. 


Henri, Robert 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hoffman, Belle 
Hopper, Edward 
Hopkinson, Charles 
Hudson, Eric 
Johansen, John C. 
Keller, Henry G. 


Kelly, Grace V. 
Kent, Rockwell 
Konersman, Robert 
Kroll, Leon 
Kronberg, Louis 
Kuehne, Max 
Lawson, Ernest 
Lever, Hayley 

Lie, Jonas 

Luks, George 
Maloney, Louise B. 


Miller, Kenneth Hayes 


Moffett, Ross 


Murphy, Herman Dudley 


Myers, Jerome 


Perrine, Van Dearing 


Phillips, Marjorie 
Poole, Abram 


Prendergast, Maurice 


Rahming, Norris 
Ritschel, William 


Ryder, Chauncey F. 


Savage, Eugene F. 


Schnakenberg, H. E. 


Sloan, John 
Speicher, Eugene 
Spencer, Robert 
Sterne, Maurice 
Sterner, Albert 
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Subject 
The Village 
Pond at Long-pré 
Eddyville 
Adam and Eve Walking Out on 

Montauk in Early Spring 

The Captain’s Daughter 
Jimmie O’D 
The Side of the Hill 
In New England 
New York Restaurant 
Family Group 
At Sea 
Land of the Hunter 
The Road by the Sea 
Madonna of Ivory 
Three Periods of Art 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Parry Harbour 
Pierrette 
Young Women 
In the Dressing-Room 
Alhambra, Granada 
Winter 
The Drawbridge 
Strings of the Lute 
Cunner’s Rock 
Mario 
Roviana 
Anticoli 
Waste Land 
Provincetown, Winter 
The Azalea and Wise Men 
Street Conversation 
The Wind 
In the Alleghenies 
Spanish Sisters 
Arcadia 
Mt. Moosilauke, N. H. 
Glorious Pacific 
Hellbrook Trail 
Fantasy of the Leaves 
Still Life 
Spring Flowers 
Nude 
Society of the Steps 
Marcella 
Summer Time 
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Artist Subject 

Tack, Augustus Vincent The Eighth Station 

Turner, Helen Miss Babian 

Vago, Sandor Carnations 
Chinese Girl 

Wilcox, Frank N. A Hamlet on the Sheepscot 
Brooding Storm 

Young, Mahonri Under the Pifion 


DOUGLAS MOORE RESIGNS 


We announce with regret that Douglas Moore, for three years 
in charge of the Department of Musical Arts, has resigned as 
Curator—effective July first—to spend several years in study- 
ing abroad. Mr. Moore has done important work at the Mu- 
seum, extending our contacts and our fields of service. He has 
also been organist, choir master, and lecturer on music appre- 
ciation at Adelbert College. Mr. Moore has greatly endeared 
himself to members of the staff and to a wide circle of friends 
who will miss him and his charming family, and who are hoping 
he will return to Cleveland. 

Mr. Moore’s friends will be pleased to learn that he has been 
awarded the Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship of $1500, awarded 
for excellence in composition to a composer wishing oppor- 
tunity for study abroad. This award was made on Mr. Moore’s 
composition for orchestra entitled “Four Museum Pieces,” 
which was first written for the organ and played by Mr. Moore 
at the Museum on October eleventh, 1922. It was later ar- 
ranged for the orchestra and played by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, conducted by Mr. Moore, on November fifteenth, 1923. 

Arthur W. Quimby, for two years Mr. Moore’s assistant, has 
been appointed Curator and will assume his duties on July 
first. He has also succeeded to Mr. Moore’s appointment at 
Adelbert College. F.A.W. 


ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 


The appointment of Mr. Quimby as Curator of Musical Arts 
will bring great satisfaction to those who have followed his 
work for the past three years as assistant in the Department of 
Musical Arts. Due to his efforts and ability, the work in appre- 
ciation of music carried on in codperation with the Public 
Schools of Cleveland and the Cleveland Orchestra has been a 
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great success, and a factor in the adoption this coming season of 
a greatly expanded program of appreciation work in the schools. 

His organ recitals have been enjoyed by increasingly large 
audiences and have formed a distinguished part of the depart- 
ment’s musical activities. 

Most successful, however, and indicative of fine things to 
come was the recent performance of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
by marionettes, given in codperation with the Fairmount 
Junior High School by the class of Winifred H. Mills at the 
Convention of the American Federation of Arts. This perform- 
ance, the idea of which originated in Mr. Quimby’s mind, suc- 
ceeded in a great part through his musicianship and supervision 
of rehearsals. 

In leaving a field of activity where the interests and affec- 
tions of the writer are deeply involved, it is gratifying and re- 
assuring to entrust the department’s future to a man of Mr. 
Quimby’s temperament and attainments. D. M. 


MUSEUM HANDBOOKS 


There have just been issued and placed on sale the first Mu- 
seum handbooks, each to be sold at fifty cents. 

The Museum Handbook “is prepared to assist visitors in 
making a more or less systematic tour of the Museum, starting 
in the rotunda and following the galleries from I to XV as 
indicated.” 

There are four views of the building, two floor plans, and 
fifty-eight pages illustrating and briefly describing objects of 
particular importance, and four pages of text briefly describing 
the building, the history, and the work of the Museum. 

The Handbook of The Severance Collection of Arms and 
Armor is intended as a brief guide to the collection. There is a 
preface and a brief history of armor by Helen Ives Gilchrist, 
who wrote the large catalogue of the collection, a glossary, and 
five pages of armorers’ marks. Thirty-two pages of half-tone 
illustrations call attention to some of the more important ex- 
amples in the collection. 

It is hoped to add other handbooks from time to time, all to 
be of uniform size with the Bulletin and Annual Report. 
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TWO CONVENTIONS 


Our Museum was honored during May by having as its guests 
delegates and members of The American Federation of Arts 
who were here, on May 13, 14 and 1sth, attending the sixteenth 
annual convention of the organization. Distinguished speakers 
appeared on the varied program, presenting brief papers de- 
signed to call forth discussion. The general subjects for the 
sessions were “Fostering the Small Art Museum”; “The Future 
of Outdoor Advertising” ; “Community Art”; “The Place of the 
Small Theatre in the Community”; “Art in Relation to In- 
dustry and Handicrafts”; and ‘Art and the Child.” 

The social features of the convention were generously pro- 
vided by officers of the Museum, several of whom opened their 
homes to the visitors, while others were hosts at dinners and at 
a Playhouse performance. The convention closed with a ban- 
quet at Wade Park Manor, from which the guests adjourned to 


the Museum to hear the final program in the series of Beethoven 


String Quartets. 

From Cleveland a number of the delegates, with representa- 
tives from other local museums, went to St. Louis to attend the 
twentieth annual convention of the American Association of 
Museums. Five days were spent there discussing the problems 
of museums of art, science, and history, the sessions being held 
at various institutions. Most enjoyable entertainment was pro- 
vided. The election returned to office Chauncey J. Hamlin of 
Buffalo as President, and Frederic Allen Whiting as Vice- 
President. Our Museum was represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting, Mr. Howard, Mr. Sizer, and Mr. Frary. eS 


NOTES 


The Catalogue of the Severance Collection of Arms and Armor 
has been signally honored by being included in the exhibition 
of “Fifty Books of 1925”, selected by a jury of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, for the exhibition in New York which 
opened on May fourteenth and will later go on circuit to various 
cities. * * * * 


At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees, Rossiter Howard 
was appointed Assistant Director to act for the Director in his 
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absence and William M. Milliken was made Curator of Paint- 
ing, a promotion from Acting Curator, in which capacity he 
has served during the last year. 

* *+ 


Mr. Milliken is again going abroad for three months study of 
European collections and Mr. Sizer will also spend two or three 
months abroad the latter part of the summer, this being his 
first visit to Europe since his appointment on the Museum 
staff. He will pay particular attention to visiting and studying 
the important Oriental and print collections in London and 
Paris. 

MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the May, 1925, Bulletin, the 
following names have been added to the lists: 


FELLOW 
Jordan, Mrs. Edward S. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 
Bishop, Mrs. George E. Platt, Don L. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Neiger, Arthur A. 


ANNUAL 
Brandt, Mrs. Paul H. Mahony, John J. Spence, Mrs. Weden O. 
Day, Mrs. Arthur N. Norton, Mrs. Charles L. Swartz, Mae E. 
Fink, Portia Elizabeth Novograder, Mrs. Millie Tetlak, Frances K. 
Goldman, Mrs, A. L. Ozer, Max M. Thwaites, Mrs. Ernest 
Hand, Alice Packer, Harry H. Tuteur, Mrs. Julius 
Harrison, Ward Parmele, Mrs. William R. Vago, Sandor 
Hasse, Otto A. Peck, Claude J. Watson, Stanley H. 
Hinslea, Benjamin E. Prendergast, M. P. Webster, Geroge D. 
Lebedoff, John A. Roth, Jacob P. Williams, Mrs. C. D. 
Limbach, Melville G. Schafer, Albert E. Williams, Mrs. Frances Y. 
Linek, Louis Schock, Daniel R. Winans, Grace D. 


Luttenton, Dr. Leon A. Scott, Reverend David E. Winch, Mrs. Belle 
McCaslin, Mrs. Albert A. Sherwood, Mrs. David W. Wood, Elvina 
Silva, Mrs, Abbott 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT AS OF MAY 21, 1925 


; 4 Fellowforlife....... 58 
Foundation Benefactor . . . 132 
Endowment Benefactor ... 6 Sustaining. ..... 284 
Benefactor. ........ Ome. 
Fellow in Perpetuity .... 39 Total ......... . 4998 
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SPRING FLOWERS 
By John Sloan 


EDDYVILLE 
By Samuel Halpert 
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The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 


Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 

Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 

Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 

Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 

H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 

Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E, L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer, Assistants 
Leona B. Prasse and Richard R. Beatty 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard, Marguerite Bloomberg. Adviser, Henry 
Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I.T. Frary 
Assistant Membership Secretary, Elise Barker 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute or 

devise $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 

devise 100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise §,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 

ADMISSION 


Open daily from g a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p-m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to g. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p. m. 
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